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A frank and comradely discussion 



LAWRENCE K. WHITE ON THE DIRECTORS 

Dino Brugioni and Urban Linehan 

Messrs. Brugioni and Linehan interviewed Colonel White, Executive 
Director - Comptroller of the Central Intelligence Agency, on 8 June 
1972. This is a transcript of his remarks. 

Your interest, as I understand it, is in my appraisal or views of the several 
Directors of Central Intelligence I've worked for. I've never recorded these or 
put them in writing but I've thought about them, and delved into history a little 
bit. As you probably know, Admiral Souers was the first Director of CIA and he 
didn't really want to be the Director. There was great controversy over who 
should have the job and President Truman had confidence in Souers. As Souers 
told me the story, he accepted primarily so the President wouldn't have to give 
it to somebody else, like General Donovan, for instance, whom the President 
did not want. 

But Souers 's real charge from the President was to find a Director. Souers 
felt that young Hoyt Vandenberg would be a good man. Vandenberg had a 
good record and he was a dashing and 
good-looking, bright and able guy. It was 
not unimportant that his uncle, Senator 
Vandenberg, was a very powerful and 
influential man. So Souers talked to Van- 
denberg, but Vandenberg didn't want to be 
DO. Wasn't interested. Vandenberg saw 
the new Air Force being created as a sepa- 
rate entity, the air corps having been a part 
of the Army prior to 1947, and he wanted 
to be the Chief of Staff. Souers told me that 
he asked Vandenberg, "Where do you 
think the President of the United States is 
going to see more of you? As a Lieutenant 
General off somewhere in the Air Force or 
as his Director of Central Intelligence?" 
Vandenberg got the message and accepted 
the job — but the point of all this is that he 
really didn't want to be the Director of Central Intelligence. He was motivated 
in part, at least according to Souers, because he saw the job as a steppingstone 
to being the first Chief of Staff of the Air Force. And as you know he wasn't 
here too long. 

I came into the Agency on 1 February 1947, at which time Vandenberg 
was still the Director. We didn't have our legislation and all that. Admiral 
Hillenkoetter had been nominated as his successor. I remember that Vanden- 
berg personally approved my employment. Not long after that, I found myself 
on the carpet before both Vandenberg and Hillenkoetter because I had fired 
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somebody in FBIS without going through the 
normal procedures. This fellow had written a 
letter that would make a Philadelphia lawyer 
proud. Vandenberg was politically minded 
and he didn't want to do anything to spoil his 
chances of being Chief of Staff— it seemed to 
me— but I said, "Well you hired me to clean 
up FBIS and if you don't support me in firing 
^J-(^7§" f e " ow tnen V° u may as well get yourself 

somebody else because I .won't have any swat 
left." He said, "No, I'm going to support you. 
There's no question about that; it's just a 
question of how we get into the least amount 
of trouble." Well, I won't belabor that I was 
supported and so forth, but Vandenberg 
already was in the process of turning over to 
Hillenkoetter. Vandenberg was very popular 
with the people in the Agency and he might 
have been a great Director of Central Intelligence if his heart had been in it but 
it wasn't. It wasn't really for him for the long haul. 




Lieutenant General 
Hoyl S. Vandenberg. USA 
10 June 1946 - 1 May 1947 



Hillenkoetter was a fine man personally— people liked him— but he was 
the most junior Rear Admiral in the whole Navy, and I didn't realize at that 
time, that there was strong controversy in the intelligence community over 

what the Director of Central Intelligence 
should be. There were strong-minded people 
who felt that the DCI was the President of the 
Company, if you will — but not the Chairman 
of the Board. As a matter of fact, their concept 
was that the DCI should report to a Board of 
Directors and that the Board of Directors 
would consist of the intelligence chiefs of the 
State Department and the Army and the Navy 
and the Air Force. Hillenkoetter never got this 
settled and consequently it seems to me in 
retrospect he didn't really accomplish very 
much: he didn't have the personal clout or the 
backing that he needed. And it seems to me 
that the intelligence product at the time left a 
lot to be desired — both in quality and partic- 
ularly in timeliness. Intelligence was so dated 
by the time anybody got it— staff people 
pored over it and you never got the G-2 of the Army and others at his level to 
focus on something until it had been beaten to death by all these lower level 
people. 

Hillenkoetter was successful in getting the legislation that set the Agency 
up in its present form. Larry Houston, of course, deserves tremendous credit 
because it has never been amended. There are two reasons for this: a) it's broad 




Rear Admiral 
Roscoe H. Hillenkoetter, USN 
1 May 1947 - 7 October 1950 
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enough to do almost anything you want to do. You can interpret it in a way that 
gives you the greatest latitude, so it isn't really necessary to amend it. And, b), 
the other reason is that you could never get a piece of legislation like it through 
the Congress now or at any time within the last 10 years. So any time you go 
up and talk to senior people in the Congress, those who have been our overseers, 
they tell you, "Don't come up here with any legislation if you can possibly find 
some other way to do what you want. If you ever seek to amend that Act it's 
going to be so emasculated you will have lost everything." 

That was one of Hillenkoetter's great accomplishments, but insofar as 
bringing harmony and efficiency and professionalism to the community it 
seemed most of their time was spent arguing about jurisdictional and organi- 
zational problems and I would say that at the end of Hillenkoetter's regime CIA 
was looked upon as a "Johnny-Come-Lately" and with great reservations in the 
community about whether it would survive. 



General Bedell Smith came then Smith came with a great reputation. Not 
only had he been Eisenhower's Chief of Staff during World War II, he had 
been Ambassador to Moscow, and he had the strongest backing from Eisen- 
hower. That Eisenhower backed him was important. Even more important was 
the fact that General Marshall was a very strong backer of General Smith. 
President Truman, as you know, had almost unlimited confidence in General 
Marshall. Marshall served as both Secretary of Defense and Secretary of State. 
General Smith also had a lot of guts and he was a tough guy. To him goes the 
credit for establishing CIA and a Director in a preeminent position for CIA. He 
didn't just come out and say "this is the way it's going to be" but over a period 
of months he made it come out that way. And there has never been any, as far 
as I know, serious question about this since. I believe Monty* in his history 
relates the turning out of what really amounted to a National Estimate done for 
President Truman when he went out to meet General MacArthur at the famous 
Wake Island Conference. In a word, Smith assembled the principals — the G-2, 
the A-2 and all the rest — and said, "We're going to turn out this estimate and 
we're going to be here until it's turned out." He set up the United States 
Intelligence Board and its predecessor in which the principals had to come 
together once a week to approve estimates, whereas up to that point the staff 
people were negotiating on some watered-down version. Smith was tough and 
he acted with great authority. 

Sherman Kent and others were great advocates of markings analysis, 
where you photograph captured equipment, and try to estimate production 
rates, and so forth. I was in what was then the Office of Operations, which had 
FBIS and the Foreign Documents Division and Domestic Contact Service, and 
I was trying to negotiate this out with the military and everybody had agreed 
except the Army. For some reason, the Army denied us permission to go and 
look at their captured equipment and photograph the serial numbers. The issue 
showed up on the USIB or whatever they called it then (Intelligence Advisory 
Committee) agenda and General Smith asked, "What's this doing on the 



Ludwell Lee Montague. 
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agenda? Who's handling this for the Army?" They said, "Lieutenant Colonel 
So and So. ' "Well who is the CIA representative?" They said "Colonel 
White." General Smith said, "Can't White and this fellow get together and 
settle this? Do we have to discuss it here?" Jim Reber, who was the secretary 
I believe, spoke up and said, "Well, the reason it's here is that they've been 
together and they can't agree." So General Smith looked at Alex Boley, who was 
the G-2, and he said, "Alex, I see you signed this memorandum of nonconcur- 
rence." and Boley said, "Yes, sir," and Smith said, "I suppose you know what 
would have happened to the signers of the Declaration of Independence if the 
British had ever caught them, don't you?" Alex Boley said, "I'll take care of it, 
General." So that was the end of that. 

When I would be in his office, I would hear him talk to congressmen and 
to senior people in the military. This was later on after I was transferred up to 
the administrative, side of the house. I heard him talk and he could change his 
personality in a wink. I mean, he started out in the most friendly way so that 
butter would melt in his mouth and, if they didn't tumble, he could turn it over 
and I tell you be really brutal. And he got away with it. My point is 
Hillenkoetter couldn't have gotten away with it. He tended to try to negotiate 
everything out' and to get everybody to agree and so forth. Bedell Smith didn't 
do that. He made decisions and he decided that somebody was going to move. 
Several times a fellow would come into his office on Monday— having left on 
Friday night— and there wasn't any furniture— he'd been moved someplace 
else. General Smith ruled with authority. 

I'd run FBIS for almost four years. Then I went up to be the Deputy to 
George Carey in Administration. A wonderful job. I loved it. George Carey 
kept telling me that word had gotten around that I had done a pretty good 
management job straightening up FBIS and there was interest in having me 
come up to the administrative side. I told him several times that I really wasn't 
interested. He called me one day in Houston while I was on a trip and said 
They're really hot after you" and I said, "Well, just tell them I'm not 
interested. He said, "You can tell them yourself when you get back " So I 
marched myself over to see General Smith at the appointed time, fully 
prepared to tell him I didn't want the job— I had my speech all ready. Well of 
course, he didn't ask me, he just said, "White, this is what you're going to do." 
I said, "Yes, sir." 

I think the most important thing in which I was personally involved was 
the decision by General Smith in December 1951 that there would be a 
centralized administrative or support organization from which the entire 
Agency would draw its administrative support. When I was appointed to this 
job I had no idea how strong the feeling was that the Clandestine Services 
should have their own support services I could have joined their side easily. I 
didn't have any opinions, I didn't know anything about it really. But I was told 
that I would report to the Office of the Deputy for Administration on the first 
day of January 1952. 

And in the middle of 1951, General Smith called a meeting of the top 
command of the whole Agency. Bill Jackson, who was then the Deputy 
Director (DDCI), Allen Dulles, Frank Wisner, who was the OPC, I guess it was 
I ve forgotten who had what was then called OSO, and I were sitting there.' 
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I larry Little was supposed to be there, but they had gotten the wrong Little and 
had Tex Little, instead, and General or then Colonel VonKan was there. Harry 
Little was at that time the administrative officer in OSO, and Colonel VonKan 
was the administrative officer in what was then OPC. I didn't know the agenda. 
General Smith took his seat and took a very firm bite in his lip and said, 
"Gentlemen, I have heard so goddamn much about administration around 
here, I am sick to the teeth, fed to the teeth, and I have called you together 
today to tell you how it's going to be." And he proceeded to lay it out. The gist 
was that the argument was ended. Clandestine Services was not going to have 
its own and that it was going to have central administration and that is why I 
had been selected to come up there because I could do this and he threw my 
name around with reckless abandon. "White is going to do this and White is 
going to do that," and my boss, Mr. Wolf, was sitting there. As General Smith 
told me later, "Walter Wolf is a fine fellow but he's a banker. He doesn't know 
anything about this." He went around the table and he polled each member 
asking two questions: "Do you understand what I have said?" and they all 
answered, "Yes, sir," and the second question was "Do you agree with it?" and 
they all answered "Yes, sir," until they got to 
Pat Johnson. He was in OPC, I don't know if 
he had taken over from Wisner or not, but he 
was there. Pat Johnson was the son of old 
General Hugh Johnson and he was a pretty 
outspoken, loquacious fellow, a retired Army 
Colonel. General Smith said, "You understand 
what 1 have said, Johnson?" And Pat said, 
"Yes, sir." And he said, "Do you agree with 
it?" And Pat said, "Well now, General, there 
may be just one small place where you and I 
disagree." And Bedell Smith hit the table and 
said, "Goddammit, Johnson, you don't dis- 
agree with me, do you understand that?" 
Johnson said, "Yes sir," and so we went on and 
nobody else dared say anything until it got to 

Alien Dulles, who was last. General Smith had General Walter Bedell Smith, USA 

drawn three boxes on the blackboard, one box 7 ° c,obcr 1950 " 9 February 1953 
which said "VonKan", one said "Little ", and 

one said "White". That's all there was to the chart. But he used this chart to 
explain how I was the place where everyone came with all these problems and 
that I was in charge. So he said, "Allen, do you understand what I have said?" 
Mr. Dulles said, "Yes, Bedell." "Well, do you agree with it?" Mr. Dulles said, 
"Oh, of course, of course, Bedell, but I have one suggestion. This chart here has 
been very helpful and you have explained all of it to us very well. I would like 
to recommend that you reproduce this chart and have it mimeographed and 
passed all around so that we can have it to refer to." General Smith said, "I will 
not reproduce that goddamn chart. We will all sit here in silence until you have 
committed it to memory." And here are all these great men. Allen Dulles 
wasn't even the senior person there. And they all sat there in silence for about 
three minutes and then Bedell said, "Have you got it?" And we all got up and 
left. 
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Sometime in the course of the meeting, General Smith asked if there was 
anyone in the room who thought he could put in writing what he had said and 
nobody volunteered, so I did. With considerable editing by General Smith later, 
I wrote the directive that he signed which, no doubt, was the single major 
decision as far as administration and support is concerned that has been made 
to this day. So for the next 13 years I spent my life trying to make it so and I 
guess others can judge how well we did. 

Mr. Dulles had succeeded Bill Jackson, by the time I got it drafted, and he 
was going to be Deputy and so forth. I took it into Mr. Dulles so he could take 
a look at it. I bumped into General Smith the next morning and he said, 
"Where's the paper?" I said I gave it to Mr. Dulles. "What the hell did you give 
it to him for? Get it away from him!" 

Well now, on the more fundamental side. The organization we have today 
is pretty much the concept of the organization that General Smith had. We 
didn't have Deputy Directors before he came. We had Assistant Directors 
scattered around. It was his idea to set up Directorates, each headed by a 
Deputy. And it was his idea to have a Board of National Estimates which was 
broken out from the analytical and current intelligence side. And to set up an 
Office of Current Intelligence and an Office of Scientific Intelligence. At any 
rate, the basic organization which we have today was General Smith's concept 
and there has been very little change fundamentally. We have a new 
directorate, the S&T Directorate, and new things like NPIC have come along, 
but basically his management technique has pretty well stuck for over 20 years 



now. 



To summarize, he was a very strong man— smart and decisive, and to him 
goes the credit for setting up an organization that has stood the test of time. But 
probably his most important contribution was in establishing the Agency and 
the Director of Central Intelligence as preeminent in the community. 

• • • 

I don't think Allen Dulles could ever have done that because Allen Dulles, 
for whom I have the greatest admiration, was not a decisive man. He liked to 
have everybody agree, you know, or else slip it down camouBaged in some way 
that they didn't really know what kind of medicine they were getting until it 
came along. I don't think he could have done what General Smith did. I just 
doubt it very seriously. He wasn't an organizer at all; he dealt almost 
completely in personalities and I don't think he could have drawn you an 
organization chart two steps down from the top when he left here after nine 
years. If he wanted to talk about something, whether it was an economic matter 
or a clandestine matter or whatever, he knew the people he wanted to talk with 
but didn't know or care where they fit into the organization. Dulles drove 
everybody crazy trying to figure out whom he'd told to do what. To him goes 
the credit, in my estimation, of attracting a lot of fine people and holding them 
long enough for them to make a commitment. He brought in scholars that I 
doubt that General Smith could have attracted. And, of course, during a long 
part of his tenure his brother was Secretary of State and he drew great strength 
from that. He got along well with President Eisenhower. Probably he was the 
greatest intelligence officer we had had up to that point and, excluding Mr. 
Helms, probably the greatest intelligence officer we have had to date. 
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The Honorable Allen W. Dulles 
26 February 1953 - 29 November 1961 



We had plenty of money in those days; 
there were no constraints on money and man- 
power. I used to talk with him about money 
and manpower, you know, and when the great 
fight was on about whether the Defense 
Department or CIA was going to be responsi- 
ble for the National Photographic Interpreta- 
tion Center, I went to him one day and said, 
"Mr. Dulles, I think this thing is going to cost 
a lot of money and use up a lot of people. And 
I'm not sure that you want to fight so hard for 
it. The Air Force has got photographic labo- 
ratories running out of their ears, you know, if 
you're really worried about your budget." (He 
used to tell me in those days that our budget 
would be maybe $300 million and he'd say, 
you know, keep it down to $298. There's a big 
difference between $298 and $301.) I guess it was on one of these occasions 
when I said to him, "Maybe NPIC is something you ought to let the Defense 
Department have." And he put his glasses up on his forehead like he did so 
often and he said to me, just the two of us in the room, "Red, you don't think 
after I've taken all these pictures I'm going to let somebody else develop 
them?" 

Well, okay, that was his way of making decisions; it was clear to me that 
I'd never want to raise that question again. So we all put our shoulders to the 
wheel and you undoubtedly know the President signed the -National Security 
Council Intelligence Directive (NSCID)— probably the last document he signed 
before he went out to ride down Pennsylvania Avenue with President 
Kennedy. 

Another illustration of Mr. Dulles 's decisionmaking style which is very 
similar to this: I had charge of building the new Headquarters, and he wanted 
to have a cornerstone ceremony. That meant a lot of work for me, organizing 
thousands of people to go out there, parking them, getting them all on the 
platform, a lot of dignitaries and what not. So I went to him one day, and said, 
"Mr. Dulles, you know we don't really have to have this cornerstone ceremony. 
We don't really have to do this you know. Often if you wait until you have your 
building all finished you can have a dedication and a cornerstone all at the same 
time. By then we'll have all our people out there, or most of them, and there 
won't be so much of a problem." Dulles said, "But the building's all finished. 
There won't be any place to put the cornerstone." I said, "Oh, we could put the 
cornerstone in now or for that matter you could put a bronze plaque on the wall 
saying whatever you want to say." He said, "Look, Red, you may have 
forgotten that there's going to be a presidential election. We're going to have a 
new president. And when we have a new president I may not be the Director 
of Central Intelligence. God damn, Red, I want my name on that cornerstone 
and I don't want it on any bronze plaque that somebody can take down." I said, 
"All right, sir, I understand." This is more the way he did things. 
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We had a Deputy for Administration in those days and when I came into 
that Directorate they had everything in it that is now in it, except Communi- 
cations and Training. In addition, we had the General Counsel and the Audit 
Staff. In those days the Office of Personnel was everybody's whipping boy and 
everything was wrong. One day, unbeknownst to me— at least the background 
was unbeknownst to me— the DCI called me into his office and he and General 
Cabell were there. Mr. Dulles told me that he was going to remove Personnel 
from my jurisdiction and have it report to the Office of the Director He was 

going to appoint to be the head of it. He said he would like 

to have my views. "Well," I 
said, "if you have already 
decided it doesn't make any 
difference what I say, but if 
you really want to hear my 
views I'll tell you." "Oh 
sure," he said. I told him I 
thought this was a mistake. 
I didn't think that organiza- 
tional line-up was too 
important and if that was 
what he wanted it certainly 
could work and I'd do 
everything I could to make 
it work. "But," I said, "the 
man you have chosen to 
head it is the worst choice 
you could possibly have 
made." Typically of Mr. 
Dulles, when the discussion 
got a little heated with Gen- 
eral Cabell on one side and 
me on the other, Dulles 
, would look at the clock and 

say, Well, I ve got to see an Ambassador," and shoo us out of the room We 
went out of the room and I asked General Cabell if he wanted to discuss it 
anymore. He said "No." This was on a Friday, I think, and I brooded about it 
and on Saturday morning I went back in and got to General Cabell again and 
had another half hour with him. 

# About a year later something went awry with some personnel matter I 
don t remember what, and we were with Mr. Dulles and I had the temerity to 
say that I thought the personnel situation was worse than it was when he took 
it away from me a year earlier. Kirkpatrick, then the Inspector General was 
there, and said he thought so too. Mr. Dulles said, "I think I made a mistake and 
I want you to take it back now." Kirkpatrick spoke up and said, "If you really 
want to do that, why don't you give Red Communications and Training and 
call h im the Deputy Director for Support?" Everybody thought this made 
sense. And, of course, it gave both General Cabell and Mr. Dulles a chance to 
avoid being tagged with having made an earlier mistake because this was a new 
concept, you see. So this was done and as far as I know there wasn't much more 




President Eisenhower, with Dulles looking on, lays the 
cornerstone on 3 November 1959. 
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background or staff work than just that. General Cabell was given the job of 
talking to Matt Baird, who was then the Director of Training, and General 
McClellum, who was the Director of Communications, and bringing them 
along. That's the way the support organization came about. 

At the same time, or a little later, there was a thing called DDP Admin, 
which was headed by Ted Shannon. DDP Admin was supposed to arrange the 
administrative support for the Clandestine Services. They were on the TO of 
the DDP and responsible to him. It was never totally satisfactory because DDP 
Admin fellows didn't command. I had command of all the support units and 
they couldn't order the support units to do anything. So if the support unit 
thought they were off base, they would turn them down and then it all had to 
come up to me and I'd have to make some decision and it wasn't really too 
satisfactory. One day something fell between two stools and Dulles had me and 
Frank Wisner and General Cabell in to talk. Frank thought it all my fault and 
I said it wasn't— that it was his fault. Mr. Dulles said, "Well I'll tell you, the 
next time something like this happens, I'm going to blame one fellow for it, and 
I'll tell you who it's going to be. It's going to be you, Red. I want you to take 
over the DDP Admin Staff." This hadn't been staffed out in any way and so I 
said, "Yes sir," and Frank Wisner and I walked out. Frank was nonplused, and 
I guess to the day he died he didn't believe me when I told him I didn't have 
anything to do with it, it just came out. 

Anyway, I can remember Frank saying to me on the steps of the building, 
"Red, what does management mean anyway?" And I said, "Well, big subject 
but to oversimplify it I guess it means administration." He said, "I'm not sure 
what it means, but I know one thing. If you put what I know and what Allen 
Dulles knows together you don't get very much." I just relate these things to 
show you how some of the decisions which Allen Dulles made came about. 

I was responsible for the money when they first talked about flying a 
satellite. As I remember it, the Navy was running around trying to get people 
to give a million or two million, or whatever, to get enough money in the pot 
to fly the first satellite, whatever it was. My attitude was that if the Navy 
wanted to fly the thing they could find the money or the Defense Department 
could find the money. Why should they come to CIA and get a couple of 
million dollars from us? So I went to Mr. Dulles and told him about it. He said, 
"Now just a minute, Red. If they're going to fly this thing, I'd like to own a little 
stock in it." Well, that was pretty farsighted — pretty farsighted. 

I was also responsible to him for Air America — a big project. He used to 
say to me, "You've got to have some helicopters — get some helicopters." And 
I'd say, "Mr. Dulles, what am I going to do with helicopters? I haven't got any 
place to use helicopters." Dulles would say, "I don't know what you're going to 
do with them but I'm just sure that in the future you're going to need them." 
Well, look what we're doing with helicopters today. So, as I say, these decisions 
didn't always come about in a logical way, or after careful study, but he was 
wise and his intuition was very good. No matter who you were, he made you 
feel at home and that he was interested in what you were saying. He treated 
everybody with great dignity. You didn't go in his office feeling as though you 
were a subordinate way down the line and that you were standing there 
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shivering and saluting and so forth and so on. To get to his office you never went 
through a secretary's office to see him. If you had an appointment, you waited 
until he was ready and then you went right into his office. This is my home 
Welcome. Come in. A very great man. 

I think he would have been there till we carried him out feet first if he 
hadn t been told after the Bay of Pigs and all of that that he had been there long 
enough. B 



The„ comes John McCone McCone is a great execuHve probab]y as 
as you U ever see. But cold-blooded. I think that man has got ice in his veins. He 
inherited a these fine people and he took a position that General Smith had 
made possible and no other position would have satisfied someone like McCone 
Mr. McCone is a very dedicated and patriotic man, I think, but he wears it on 
his sleeve. And he s either going to be the number l man or he isn't going to be 

T> aT' rTn Sm n ? ade tHiS POSSible ' And McCone took *e fine people 
that Allen Dulles attracted and probably got more mileage out of them than 
Dulles ever did He knew exactly what he wanted and when, could make 
decisions, and * e cared not how much trouble or inconvenience it was to 
anybody else to produce it. He was absolutely a first-rate manager and an able 
man, but very cold-blooded. As a matter of fact, I think he had less compassion 
by far for people than General Smith. And of course he had great rapport with 
President Kennedy. Later he didn't enjoy the same rapport with President 
Johnson, which was probably one reason why he didn't stay around. 

McCone had to have this kind of contact to satisfy himself and he had the 
guts to pici up the phone and demand to talk to the President. Of course in his 
admimstration President Kennedy talked to a lot of people. He'd call up Dick 
Bissel or Art Lundahl or somebody else. But McCone was very close to 
President Kennedy and he and Bobby Kennedy saw a lot of each other. I think 
he saw the President any time he wanted to. He was definitely part of the inner 
circle. This ,s necessary if a Director is going to be successful. You cannot, in our 
business, I contend, sit over across the river or anywhere else and wait for the 
President to tell you what he wants. You've got to be close enough to the 
President to anticipate what he wants. Even more than that you've got to 
anticipate what he ought to want because he may not know he wants it The 
President doesn t know the capability you've got over here. And the only way 
the Director is ever going to be successful is to be close enough to the inner 
circle and its daily deliberations and so forth so that he anticipates the 
President s needs. And serves both from the seventh floor. This is one of the 
reasons why I think that Allen Dulles, John McCone, and everybody else who 
has had the job of DCI refused to move off downtown someplace. You've got 
to be c ose enough to the CIA and your own shop to know what your 
capabilities are. You can't meld these by moving off someplace and just 
becoming another figurehead. 

McCone had an appreciation of scientific and technical intelligence as 
we l. Dulles was more of a cloak-and-dagger man. This is one of those things 
that has happened over the years. Earlier, people thought of intelligence only 
m military terms, almost pure military terms. Are their weapons bigger than 
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ours? Are their armies bigger than ours? An awful lot of order of battle and all 
of that without, really, an appreciation of the part that economics, scientific 
and technical matters play. So you don't misinterpret me though, the Clandes- 
tine Services, clandestine operations, in my judgment, with all of this change 
have become more, not less, important. 

As a matter of fact, in the studies that Ed Proctor and his people have done 
on sources of the information that goes into the CIB and goes into the 
memoranda or whatever they put out the Clandestine Services score very high. 
As a matter of fact, I would be happy or at least satisfied that we were getting 
our money's worth if they didn't score so high. So often, they supply the missing 
piece of the puzzle or, as Jack Smith once said — he put it very well I think — 
"It's a small piece of information but it's the piece that illuminates so much that 
you got from other sources." 

The National Photographic Interpretation Center started out as a very 
small branch, or sub-branch. Then, when the U-2 photography started coming 
along it became big business and we had to have someplace to process the take 
so we had it over in the old Steuart Building — which was just awful. And I don't 
see yet how Art, and all the rest of the people did the job but they did a 
tremendous job. 

By the time McCone came along we were getting ready for the satellite 
and, as I said, McCone was a hard driver. He never liked the Headquarters 
Building or at least he said he didn't. And he ate me up any number of times 
about what a terrible place it was. I never could quite reconcile that with the 
fact that almost once a week he would bring some visitor out to show it off. But 
nevertheless — he didn't like it, and many times I explained to him that we did 
it the way Mr. Dulles thought he wanted it. Maybe Mr. Dulles wouldn't have 
liked it either, except for his own suite. Mr. Dulles had that designed to suit 
himself. He had arranged it so that people didn't go by his secretary but went 
right into his office. Every wall switch and door and everything was designed 
the way he wanted it, including what they called a "swing office" between his 
office and the deputy so that they could scoot back and forth and have a little 
place they could tuck people into. 

McCone wanted none of that. As a matter of fact he ordered that thing 
sealed. Have you ever heard that story? Of course, at the outset he didn't have 
a deputy. When General Carter was appointed and was to show up at 9 o'clock 
the next morning, McCone called me or sent word, I can't remember which, 
and told me that before General Carter got there he wanted that door sealed- 
it was a panel you see — in such a way that no one could tell there had been a 
door. The wall was bleached walnut. I don't know how we did it, but we got 
some walnut and we got a couple of bleachers and the next morning when 
Carter came to work it was closed. There was no way to fix it. You could tell 
there had been a door there, but it looked pretty good. Carter heard about this 
pretty soon and he bought one of these plastic hands that kids put in the trunk 
of a car so that it looks like there's a body in there and he put it over the door. 

Mr. McCone called me in one day and said, "Are you going to finish that 
building down in the Navy Yard?" Building 213. To accommodate an enlarged 
NPIC, we looked all over town and we were pretty close to settling on the old 
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Arcade Sunshine Laundry, which I thought 
was terrible. I thought, "Oh my goodness, 
there must be some better way," and after 
further talks and what not we hit upon this 
building, Building 213. It was an old ware- 
house, something the government already 
owned and we had high enough priority 
that the Navy made it available. Then Mr. 
McCone asked, "Now when are you going 
to finish that building?" And I can't 
remember what year this was but I said, 
"It's scheduled to be finished in Septem- 
ber." He said, "That's not good enough. It's 
got to be finished a long time before that 
and I want you to go back out and sharpen 
your pencil and come back in here." So I 
went back out and got people together and 
concluded that if we didn't advertise for bids, if we just negotiated a contract 
with a single contractor, and took a lot of other shortcuts then we could back 
it up to April. And I went back in and told him. "That wasn't good enough- 
McCone wanted that building finished by the end of December and said I 
want you to report to me once a week on the progress and problems and 'so 
forth. 

So we just took every shortcut that we could think of. At one point not 
long after that, he said, "Now I told you I want that building finished in 
December. I said, "Yes, sir." "Now," he said, "you're buying new equip- 
ment. Yes, sir. Now wait a minute, I want you to understand I don't really 
want just the building finished: I want all the equipment in by the 3lst of 
December And the next time he'd ask, "Now you understand about the 
equipment? and I'd say, "Yes, sir." And he'd say, "Look, I want to make 
myself clear. On the first day of January I want to be in operation in that 
building. He just kept turning the screw, tighter and tighter. As I say we took 
every shortcut in the book. We negotiated for a contract and people would call 
me and say we ve got to have some coaxial cable and the only place we could 
find any was in Houston, Texas, and it will take six weeks to get it up here and 

* T' j l, 1 * , WC did Finally the buildi "g w as finished, and I think it was 
Art Lundah who called me about Christmas and said, "You must be kidding 
I understand that you have said that we have to move on New Year's Eve " I 
said, I ve never been more serious in my life." On the first day of January I 
reported to Mr. McCone that the building was finished and NPIC was operating 
in here and I thought he'd say "Good job," but he never said anything He 
didn t get over here for six or eight weeks, but one day I happened to be coming 
in the front door as he and General Carter and General Carroll and General 
Qumn were coming out. At any rate, he came over to me and said "It's a very 
interesting building." I said, "Well, thank you sir" thinking well maybe I've 
done something right at long last. 

About two days later he had some guests out to show the building at 
Langley, and I was walking around with him and Mrs. McCone and others. He 
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came up to me on the first floor and said, "By the way, you wasted 
half-a-million dollars on that building." And I said, "Well, I don't think so." He 
said, "Yes you did. You've got so much gingerbread out there that I would be 
afraid to take a congressman within 10 miles of the place. You wasted 
half-a-million dollars of the taxpayers' money." I said, "Well, I really don't 
think so, Mr. McCone. We did put a little extra but not much." The 
conversation was interrupted by one of the guests, but within two hours Pat 
Carter called me and asked me to come by. He said that the "Old Man" had 
just had him in and had wirebrushed him about this luxurious, ostentatious 
Building 213 and that Carter was to investigate the whole thing from A to Z. 
"Who said they had to have that auditorium? Who said they had to have this 
and who said they had to have that?" And all the rest of it. We had moved so 
fast to get into Building 213 that we had to reconstruct a lot of things but we 
put together an inch thick report and served it up. As I remember, we said the 
building had cost $12 million or thereabouts and that $1 million of it was due 
to the urgency required by the Director of Central Intelligence. McCone never 
said any more about it. 



Admiral Raborn was a very fine human being, I think. He was a gentleman 
and a personal friend. But, in all honesty, I don't think he was a good choice to 
be Director of Central Intelligence. His background really didn't fit. His 
knowledge of history was very skimpy. His great forte was that he had a great 
reputation for getting along with the Congress and, of course, he had built the 
Polaris. So he had an R&D background. But even this R&D background was not 
deep; I mean, he was the project manager and got things done — he got the 
money, he's a great talker. He prided himself on his ability to deal with 
Congress but even in dealing with the Congress it became obvious to even his 
best friends that once he had finished a script prepared by the intelligence 
analysts he couldn't really go beyond his text and you've got to be able to do 
that if you're testifying before the Congress. 

I think Raborn really was quite relieved to be let out, so to speak. As a 
matter of fact, I don't think the President ever had it in mind that he would 
stay for the long haul. I think that President Johnson was reluctant to move 
Dick Helms two jumps at once and so after a year and a half or whatever 
Raborn stepped out. It's hard to measure his personal contribution to the CIA 
because Dick Helms was put in there as the Deputy and he really has been 
running the CIA ever since. Shortly after Raborn came aboard I became the 
Executive Director and Comptroller and I had a fine relationship with the 
Admiral but I did all my business with Helms. Nearly all of it. Raborn didn't 
go at things in great depth. 

I remember the report that Lyman Kirkpatrick did, the so-called "Long 
Range Study," a five-year plan, a 10-year plan, a 15-year plan. I went in with 
Kirk and he presented this to Admiral Raborn who thanked him and then 
within 24 hours sent me a buck slip with the report that said, "Please 
implement." I don't think he had ever read it. When I did, there were a lot of 
things I didn't agree with; for example, there was a recommendation to the 
effect that the Agency set up a planning staff or planning officer. The document 
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went so far as to name the officer to be 
appointed to this job and in most emphatic 
terms said that he should have no— repeat 
no— relationship whatever with the budget. 
So I went back to Raborn and said, "This 
doesn't make any sense to me. You can 
make a plan and if it isn't realistic then you 
might as well not have it. We do have 
budgetary limitations and an intelligent 
plan has got to take into consideration what 
kind of resources you've got." "Well," he 
said, I couldn't agree with you more." And 
I said, "You know the trouble with this 
plan, it really isn't a plan, it's a dream. 
Because what these people have done and 
they're fine people— they say, well okay, 
I've got 100 people and $10 million in my 
budget now and in five years I'm going to 
need 200 peopje and $20 million and we both know this isn't in the cards." 
Anyway, I proposed setting up a planning program and budgeting system all in 
one and he said that's what he had in mind— no question about it. So I never 
had the feeling that he went into things in great depth. He was a great 
personality man, did have many friends on the Hill, still does, and from that 
point of view didn't do us any harm. 

Now, the NPIC problem . . . Well, when I became Executive Director this 
problem was dumped on my desk, dumped on lots of people's desks, but I was 
asked to consider with some care and I did read all those things with great care. 
I remember very well my wife and family were away for the summer and I 
spent a lot of weekends and nights worrying about this thing. But along about 
that time the Inspector General had looked at it and he had turned in a report 
which as I remember it said that this is really going to grow and someday it may 
be bigger than NSA. And he thought that in some period of time five years 
that they ought to have 3,000 to 4,000 people and a $65 million budget. And 
then we called in some consultants to look at it and they said, "Well we think 
this IG report is niggardly. It may be much bigger than that." Well anyway I 
talked to Dick Helms mostly about this and he just said, "You know it's just not 
going to be. I'm just not going to go for this." He's hard on SIGINT and all this 
stuff. You know, who needs all this stuff? Who's going to look at it? Tell me 
what I'm getting by buying one more computer that I didn't get before I bought 
the computer." He's pretty tough. So then we finally did this. I say we General 
Reynolds. Reynolds and his task force did this study which made some sense 
and which I think has probably stood the test of time fairly well. But Dick 
Helms just said to me, "I'll tell you, you just hold that thing and I'm out 1,000 
people." Again, Dick has got a very good feel for what the Congress will stand 
for and he said, "If we go in for continuing to expand this thing, the Congress 
has a tendency to look at the top line of your budget and say your budget is 
$500 million; you're not going to get any more. So if you want to expand NPIC 
by $30 million you just find out where you're going to take it from." It wasn't 
that he wasn't very sympathetic to what NPIC does— he is— but what he is 
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saying is that we have got to have a balance, a budget posture here, and we just 
can't afford to close up the shop and devote all of our money and our people 
to running the National Photographic Interpretation Center but that's the 
choice you're making. 

So I think we've lived with about 1,000 people, I don't know what it is 
now, but stronger than any study in my memory and judgment but as Dick 
said, "We can't do this." Now this is about the level of effort we can put into 
this. As a matter of fact, for the last two or three years I testified, we presented 
a chart that showed the comparison of our effort in terms of the number of 
satellites and the number of passes and so forth as compared with the Russians. 
They do appreciate this and as a matter of fact both Senator Stennis and 
Senator Ellender said to me not many months ago that I can explain all this 
satellite business. You know, you can show them a picture that shows the 
Empire State Building at 80 miles and this impresses them. There is no question 
about it. And you can show them other pictures, but those pictures do a great 
deal of good, you know. They know what the Empire State Building is and they 
can read and they read Macy's or Gimble's or whatever it was on there. This 
sinks in even better than showing them a picture of a submarine taken in a 
Soviet shipyard? If you give them a picture of something they have seen or 
understand and you can relate that to something in the Soviet Union, that is a 
very good technique. I only talk to those people about money and unfortu- 
nately, in many respects, you have to tell yourself "the reason I'm up here 
today is to get money." And this is not to say that I would ever misrepresent 
anything or lie about anything. I never did knowingly. Still you can't make 
what to you is a logical presentation. You have to say what's going to appeal to 
this senator or that congressman and try to tailor your presentation, so the kinds 
of briefings I used to do are really quite a different kind of briefing from the 
kind that Mr. Helms does when he goes up to brief the Armed Services 
Committee on posture. Quite a different thing. 

• • • 

I guess I'm prejudiced but I think Mr. Helms is the greatest Director we 
have had. Here again I'm not saying he could have done what General Smith 
did, or saying he could have done what Allen Dulles did, or what John McCone 
did, but in my book he is a real Pro. He understands the clandestine business, 
of course, but he understands the rest of it, too, and he doesn't give the 
Clandestine Services any favoritism. As a matter of fact, he realizes more than 
anybody else that he's working for only one thing and that's what he can deliver 
to the White House and if what people here are doing doesn't contribute to the 
final intelligence product, which is where he makes his bread and butter, then 
there is a serious question as to whether it ought to be done. 

He is more interested in people. He doesn't have the time and I'm not sure 
he has the inclination, either, to go down to the cafeteria and parade around 
slapping everybody on the back and all that sort of thing. But he thanks people 
every time he turns around and means it, even if he can be rough when he lets 
you have it for not delivering what he thinks you ought to deliver. This is unlike 
McCone, who never thanked anybody for anything. 

When Dick became Director I think there was some uneasiness because he 
didn't have a lot of money or a political base. And no DCI really had ever been 
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in that situation before. But there is no 
doubt in my mind that he stands taller by 
far on the Hill than any Director ever has 
stood. He's candid, he never says something 
to anyone because he thinks that is what 
they want to hear, he doesn't gild the lily or 
hold back. But the Director does the testi- 
fying and it is clearly understood by me and 
Carl Duckett and Ed and others that go 
with him that they d.on't say anything 
unless he asks them to. I mean there is 
nobody sitting there saying you forgot this 
or you made a mistake on that. He does a 
fantastic job. He, of course, is brilliant and 
his judgment is awfully good. He skates 
well, or runs well, in the broken field, if you 
will. None of us can quite appreciate the 
pressures on him from the White House and the Pentagon and the Congress 
and so forth. When you talk about the Congress, you can't talk about it 
collectively. Here again you have to single out what it's going to take to keep 
Senator Stennis on my side, what's it's going to take to keep Ellender and 
Mahon off our backs. And today it's what does it take to keep Henry Kissinger 
off our backs. 




The Honorable Richard M. Helms 
30 June 1966 - 2 February 1973 



Lawrence K. "Red" White graduated from the United 
States Military Academy in the class of 1933. In World War 
II he served in the Pacific Theater, and in 1943, when he 
was 31 years old, attained the rank of full colonel. He was 
wounded in the assault on Baguio in the Philippines, and as 
a result of his wounds was retired from active service in 
March 1947. While still on convalescent leave he applied to 
the Central Intelligence Croup and was taken on. He was 
made deputy chief of the Foreign Broadcast Information 
Service, and soon became chief. Under his five-year leader- 
ship, FBIS became an effective global operation. 

General Walter Bedell Smith named White Assistant 
Deputy Director for Administration in 1952, and he was 
charged with establishing a central support system, and 
"making it work." DCI Allen W. Dulles in 1953 promoted him to Deputy Director 
(Administration), and in 1955 made him responsible for all Agency administration and 
support activities, including Operations, Personnel, Communications, and Training. 
His new title was Deputy Director (Support). 

In 1965, Richard Helms, then Deputy Director of Central Intelligence, asked 
Colonel White to be the Executive Director-Comptroller, a job in which he saw 
himself as having considerable influence but not really great authority. I saw myself 
more as an honest broker." 

At Colonel white's retirement from the Agency in February 1972, DCI Helms said 

that "his counsel has been wise and sensible He has meant a great deal to all of 

us, and he has been a tower of strength to me." 
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During the present (Nixon) administration, the burden placed on the 
Agency by the White House and the Kissinger staff is just fantastic. I don't 
know what they do with all this stuff but they certainly rely on the Agency 
heavily and here again, Dick is in some ways like Allen Dulles, although he 
wouldn't appreciate me saying that because he doesn't think he's at all like 
Allen Dulles. What I mean is that his style of management is highly 
personalized. He's not going to have any chief of staff or anything like a general 
staff. He has a secretary and an executive assistant — and sometimes the 
executive assistant doesn't see him for a week at a time. He tosses the executive 
assistant a study or something and says take this apart and tell me what you 
think of it or do this or that. He deals with individuals rather than organiza- 
tions. He deals with all the deputies and with people down in the bowels of the 
organization and yet he has got a very well-disciplined and very well-organized 
mind and— unlike Allen Dulles— he can and does make decisions. 

He certainly gave me full reign, goodness gracious. There were no limits 
on the amount of money that I could sign off on or anything like that. But the 
things that he wanted to do personally had to do with people— supergrade 
promotions, or a medal like the Intelligence Medal of Merit, or retirement 
deferments. He wanted to deal with those things personally. And that is very 
interesting. Because I could sign off on a million dollars or five million dollars 
but I couldn't sign off on a medal or a promotion to GS-16. 

But this may be significant because you know we haven't got anything 
except people. That's all. We haven't got any constituents. We haven't got any 
veterans' benefits or social security benefits or anything else to pass out — so we 
don't have any constituents. And we will survive as an Agency only as long as 
we're the best. 
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